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THE OLD MAN AT THE GATE. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


In Surrey, some three miles from Chertsey, is a 
uiet, dull, sequestered nook, called Shepperton 
teen. Whether the new philanthropy of new 

paupers laws hath, of late years, songht out the 
spot, I know not. At the time whereof I write, 
the olden charity dwelt in an old workhouse—a 
primitive abiding-place for the broken plough- 
man, the palsied shepherd, the old, old peasant, 
for whom nothing more remained in this world 
but to die. The governor of this abode of bene- 
volence dwelt in the lower part of the building, 
and therein, as the village trade might fluctuate, 
made or mended shoes. Let the plan truth be 
said—the governor was a cobbler. Within a 
stone’s cast of the workhouse, was a little white 
gate swung between two hedge-banks in the 
road to Chertsey. Here, pass when you would, 
stood an old man, whose self-imposed office it 
was to open the gate; for the which service the 
passenger would drop some small benevolence in 
the withered hand of the aged peasant. This 
man was a pauper—one of the almsmen of the 
village workhouse. 

There was a custom—whether established by 
the governor aforesaid, or by predecessors of a 
vanished century, I know not—that made it the 
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privilege of the oldest pauper to stand the porter 
at the gate; his perquisite, by right of years, the 
halfpence of the rare pedestrian. As the senior 
died, the living senior succeeded to the office. 
Now the gate—and now the grave. 

And this is all the history? All. The story 
is told—it will not bear another syllable. The 
“Old Man” is at the gate; the custom which 
places him there has been made known, and with 
it ends the narrative. 

How few the incidents of life—how multitudi- 
nous its emotions! How flat, monotonous may 
be the circumstance of daily existence, and yet 
how various the toughts which spring from it! 
Look at yonder landscape, broken into hill and 
dale, with trees of every hue and form, and water 
winding in silver threads through velvet fields. 
How beautiful—for how various! Cast your eye 
over that moor! it is flat and desolate—barren as 
barren rock. Notso. Seek the soil, and then, 
with nearer gaze, contemplate the wondrous forms 
and colors of the thousand mosses growing there ; 
give ear to the hum of ig / life sounding at every 
root of poorest grass. Listen! Does not the 
heart of the earth beat audibly beneath this seem- 
ing barrenness—audibly as where the corn grows 
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and the grape ripens? Is it not so with the veri- 
est rich and the veriest poor ?—with the most ac- 
tive and with apparently the most inert? 

That “Old Man at the Gate” has eighty years 
upon his head—eighty years, covering it with 
natural reverence. He was once in London— 
only once. This pilgrimage excepted, he has 
never journeyed 20 miles from the cottage in 
which he was born; of which he became the 
master; whereto he brought his wife; where his 
children saw the light, and their children after; 
where many of them died; and whence, having 
with a stout soul, fought against the strengthen- 
ing ills of poverty and old age, he was thrust by 
want and sickness out, and, with a stung heart, 
he laid his bones upon a workhouse bed. 

Life to the “‘ Old Man” has been one long path 
across a moor—a flat, unbroken journey ; the eye 
uncheered, the heart unsatisfied. Coldness and 
sterility have compassed himround. Yet, has he 
been subdued to the blankness of his destiny? 
Has his mind remained the unwrit 
schoolmen talk of—has his heart become a clod? 
Has he been made by poverty a moving image—a 
plough-guiding, corn-thrashing instrument ? Have 
not unutterable thoughts sometimes stirred within 
his brain—thoughts that elevated, yet confused 
him with a sense of eternal beauty—coming upon 
him like the spiritual presences to the shepherds ? 
Has he not been beset by the inward and myste- 
rious yearning of the heart toward the unknown 
and the unseen? He hasbeen aploughman. In 
the eye of the well-to-do, dignified with the ac- 
complishments of reading and writing, of little 
more ee than the oxen treading the glebe. 
Yet, who shall say that the influence of nature— 
that the glories of the rising sun may not have 
called forth harmonies of soul from the rustic 
drudge, the moving statue of a man! 

_That worn-out, threadbare remnant of huma- 
nity at the gate; age makes it reverend, and the 
inevitable—shall inevitable be said ?—injustice of 
the world, invests it with majesty; the majesty 
of suffering meekly borne, and meekly decaying. 
‘* The poor shall never cease out of the land.” 
This text the self-complacency of competence 
loveth to quote; it hath a melody in it, a lulling 
sweetness to the selfishness of our nature. Hun- 
ger, and cold, and nakedness, are the hard por- 
tion of man; there is no help for it; rags must 
flutter about us; man, yes, even the strong man, 
his only wealth (the wealth of Adam) wasting in 
his bones, must hold his pauper hand to his bro- 
ther of four meals per diem ; itis a necessity of 
nature, and there is no help for it. And thus 
some men serd their consciences to sleep by the 
chinking of their own purses. Necessity of evil 
is an excellent philosophy, applied to everybody 
but—ourselves. 

These easy souls will see nothing in our “ Old 
Man at the Gate” but a pauper, Set out of the 
workhouse, for the chance of a few halfpence. 
Surely, he is something more? He is old; very 
old. Every day, every hour, earth has less claim 
in him. He is so old, so feeble, that even as you 
look he seems sinking. At sunset, he is scarcely 
the man who opened the gate to you in the morn- 
ing. Yet there is no disease in him—none. He 
is dying of old age. He is working out that 
most awful problem of life—slowly, solemnly. 


- 





He is now, the badged pauper—and now, in the 
unknown country with Solomon! © ; 

Can man look upon a more touching solemnity ? 
There stands the old man, passive as a stone, 
nearer, every moment, to churchyard clay! It 
was only yesterday that he took his station at the 
gate. His predecessor held the post for two 
years; he too daily, daily dying— 

“ Till like a clock, worn out with eating time, - 
The weary wheels of life at length stood still.” 

How long will the present watcher survive? 
In that very uncertainty—in the very hoariness 
of age which brings home to us that uncertainty 
—there is something that makes the pauper sa- 
cred ; for, in the course of nature, is not the old- 
est man the nearest to the angels? : 

Yet, away from these thoughts, there is reve- 
rence due to that old man. hat has been his 
life? A war with suffering. What a beautiful 
world is this! How rich and glorious! How 
abundant in blessings—great and little—to thou- 
sands! What a lovely place hath God made it; 
and how have God’s creatures darkened and out- 
raged it to the wrong of one another! Well, 
what had this man of the world? What stake, 
as the effrontery of selfishness has it? The wild 
fox was better cared for. Though preserved 
some day to be killed, it was preserved until then. 
W hat did this old man inherit? Toil, incessant 
toil, with no holiday of the heart: he came into 
the world a badged animal of labor; the ——— 
of animals. hat was the earth to him?—a 
place to die in. 

“ The poor shall never cease out of the land.” 
Shall we then, accommodating our sympathies to 
this hard necessity, look serenely down upon the 
wretched? Shall we preach only comfort to our- 
selves from the doomed condition of others? It 
is an easy philosophy; so easy there is but little 
wonder it is so well exercised. 

But ‘‘ The Old Man at the Gate” has, for sev- 
enty years, worked and worked; and what his 
closing reward? The workhouse. Shall we not, 
some of us, blush crimson at our own world- 
successes, considering the destitution of our 
worthy, single-hearted fellows? Should not af- 
fluence touch its hat to ‘The Old Man at the 
Gate” with a reverence for the years upon him ; 
he—the born soldier of poverty, doomed for life 
to lead life’s forlorn hope, always scarred, yet 
always escaping? Thus considered, surely Dives 
should unbonnet to Lazarus. 

To our mind, the venerableness of age made 
“The Old Man at the Gate” re like a 
spiritual presence. He was so old, who could 
say how few the pulsations of his heart between 
him and the grave! But there he was with a 
meek oe upon him ; gentle, cheerful. He 
was not built up in bricks and mortar; but was 
still in the open air, with the sweetest influences 
about him; the sky—the trees—the green sward 
—the flowers with the breath of God in them! 





Pusiisner’s Conripence.—There is something 
so beautifully confiding in the natural feelings 


of a publisher’s heart, that he will never doubt 
till he has been taught to do so. 
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EVENING IN ITALY. 
BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


THE moon is asleep on the beautiful sea, 
The sweet vesper hymn is afloat on the breeze, ’ 
The blossoms are closed from the wandering bee, 
And the birds are now gone to repose on the trees. 


On the lake’s placid waters of silvery gleam 
The gondolier’s carrol is heard from afar ; 

The plash of his light oars falls soft on the stream 
That sparkles beneath the pale evening star! 


Oh classic Italia!—fair land of the vine! 

The gayest, the brightest that earth ever knew; 
The sunsets that purple thy sky are divine, 

Thy flowerets the richest in fragrance and hue ! 


Once Queen of the World, tho’ now thou art faded, 
And dim is thy once flashing sword in its rust, 

Stern tyrants too oft have thy freedom invaded— 
The place of the Czsars is low in the dust. 


Yet still round thy brow lives a halo glory, 
Though gone thy tiara, and broken thy shield; 
Thy heroes yet live in the page of thy story,— 
They were wise in the council and brave in the field. 


How fallen thy grandeur !—thy proud collonades— 
Thy temples now mantied with ivy and weeds ; 
The cry of the bittern is heard in thy glades, 
As slowly the wandering pilgrim proceeds. 
Let me stand where the Czsars in triumph have stood— 
Ah, here did the fierce Gladiator expire! 
I see his proud spirit departing in blood, 
And quenched in the death-pang his dark eye of fire. 


Behold where the mighty Coloseum looms 
Like a mountain of marble beneath the moon’s ray, 
Then mark how Time’s ravage Man’s grandeur entombs— 
Behold his ambition and pride fade away. 


Yet beauty, O Rome! will never desert thee, 
Thou art lovely in death—once the pride of the world; 
Tho’ time, the destroyer, has trodden and hurt thee, 
And the crown from thy brow forever is hurled. 


Adien to thee, clime of the lute and the song! 
Adieu to thee, seven-hill'd city of fame! 

Yet pilgrims shall wander thy ruins among, 
And genius shall kindle and burn at thy name! 


Troy, Sept. 6, 1845. 
PDD LDAAL Iw” 


THE MASQUERADE. 


BY MRS. HOFLAND. 


“You surely will not persist, Emma, to refuse 
accompanying Lady Forester and her party to the 
masquerade ?” said Alicia Clinton to her young 
friend, with a look of supplication. ‘“ I certainly 
shall, my dear.” ‘* But she has sent youa ticket, 
my dear girls and she has persuaded my grand- 
mamma there is no harm in it, and so decidedly 
renewed my wishes on the subject, that really 
——” “Do not finish your sentence by saying 
‘ really you intend to go.’ Remember, dear Ali- 
cia, the peculiarity of your own situation. An 
affianced bride, long parted from the chosen of 
her heart, and newly arrived in this great mart of 
pleasure, is placed in a more delicate and perilous 
situation than a wife; for although her bonds are 
equally sacred, they are less obvious. Do not 
go.” “ You speak, Emma, with as much seri- 
ousness as if 1 were going to do a positively 








wrong thing,—to be guilty of some unfeminine 
impropriety of the most reprehensible nature. 
Surely I have a right to a little innocent amuse- 
ment, when I go in good company?” “ Ve 
true, Alicia; but you also know that different de- 
finitions are given by different persons to words 
and things, and that no young woman who has 
given herself to another can act always upon her 
own conviction. No person for a moment will 
doubt that our fancy balls in the country, where 
each assumed a character, were as innocent as 
they were gay; but I apprehend a London crowd 
of people in masks, who are thereby privileged 
to address you, be they who they may, is a very 
different aflair, and might subject a gentlewoman 
of correct manners to very embarrassing feelings.” 
“Impossible! when she is with a party. I pro- 
mise you not to leave Lady Forester for a mo- 
ment: no, I’ll hang upon her like a drowning 
creature, rather than subject myself to any atten- 
tions that could by possibility give future pain to 
your brother.” “But will you be able to do 
that? You have often compared Charles, in 
days past, to Captain Wentworth, in the admira- 
ble novel of ‘ Persuasion,’ not only on account 
of his person and profession, but for that acute 
sensibility, and even fastidious perception, of the 
honorable, modest, and virtuous, in female cha- 
racter; and while you were admiring him have 
said, ‘ would I were like Anne Musgrave, for his 
sake.” Now do you, can you think, that on the 
eve of her lover’s return from a long and danger- 
ous voyage, she could have given even her wishes 
to a masquerade?” ** No, Emma, she would not, 
I grant you; but we know that when the story 
commences she was five or six years older than I 
am; and these ‘tamers of the human breast,’ 
eg mage and comparative poverty, had im- 
paired her spirits, diminished her beauty, and 
rendered her a pensive, gentle, stay-at-home sort 
of a person. Now, try as I may,I cannot be- 
come like her, for I have had indulgent friends, a 
— fortune, and an attached lover ; I cannot 
ecome compliant, and meek, and dejected, do 
what I will.” “ But you can be, and have been, 
constant, tender, and affectionate. You are capa- 
ble of the heroism of self-denial, of sacrificing 
the love of admiration, and the stimulus of curi- 
osity, to a deeper and more endeared motive of 
action !” 
As Emma uttered the last words she withdrew, 
perceiving she had made an impression on her 
y friend, who soon began thus to soliloquize. 
“If I thought dear Charles would come to-day, 
or to-morrow, it is true I should not think of 
going: but seamen are so uncertain, and I may 
never have another opportunity ; for he is very 
particular, and thinks so much of me, that I 
question if he would deem me safe, even in his 
own protection ; he is so ardent, so sincere, 80 
unlike every body one sees A bikes 
The tide of tender recollections now beginning 
to flow in the young beauty’s bosom, would have 
soon restored her to her wonted feelings, if the 
cunning tempter had not arrived at this moment, 
and influenced her decision by reiterating her for- 
mer entreaties, and adding the blandishments of 
well-acted interest in her lovely young friend,— 
who was little aware that her company was 
sought not only to add brilliancy to the dowager’s 
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evening parties, but for the purpose of ensnaring 
her person and fortune, as the prize of some one 
of her ladyship’s favorites. 

So short a period intervened between the time 
when Alicia’s promise was exacted, and that 
when she was to be called for, that she found 
herself much at a loss how to procure a dress, 
such as she could approve herself, or please her 
new and her former friend by adopting. “I will 
not be a flower-girl,” said she, “for every body 
says the rooms will overflow with them; and 
Lady Forester would laugh at me as a nun, or a 
tragic muse, or a quaker: and suppose I were 
Thalia, or Rosalind, or Perdita, or a sultana, or 
even Diana, Emma might see something in my 
dress that would be painful to her; and she is so 
good, and loves me so truly, I could not bear to 
wound her. I could better bear the sneer of Lady 
Forester, when she talks of blue-stocking ladies, 
and sentimental country misses, than grieve dear 
Emma.” 

In this dilemma her grandmother suggested the 
idea of her wearing the dress cf one of her fe- 
male ancestors, as she appeared at the court of 
George the Second, and which had been carefully 
preserved in the family since that time. It was 
accordingly tried on by an ancient waiting-wo- 
man, proud of understanding bygone fashions ; 
and was found to be not only splendid in general 
effect, but exceedingly becoming, and so perfectly 
adapted to her height and shape, that Emma her- 
self declared it unexceptionable. 

Thus attired, Alicia joined the motley party of 
Lady Forester, who a in the costume of 
Maria Theresa; and she proceeded to the mas- 
querade, assuming no particular character, and of 
course affecting no theatrical graces; but by no 
means unconscious of the elegance of her figure, 
and the graces of her manners, and under the full 
persuasion that the novelty of the scene on which 
she was entering, and the abilities of those with 
whom she must mingle, would not fail to elicit 
her talents, and render her wit still more conspi- 
cuous than her person. She concluded that all 
the former abodes of gaiety in which she had 
found herself happy, and the cause of happiness 
to others, must be eclipsed for ever by this. 

But, alas! those spirits that ‘live i’ the sun- 
beam’ of young hearts, and light young eyes 
with rapture, refused on this eventful evening to 
visit Alicia. When she indeed .found herself 
one in the midst of a crowd, at once brilliant and 
low, the motley group, in their numbers and in- 
congruity, oppressed her spirits; and she felt 
much more inclined to moralize on theix charac- 
ters, than laugh at their absurdities. This feeling 
increased whenever a domino appeared, for to the 
wearers of this dress her active imagination ap- 
pended the office of an inquisitor; and she 
shrunk from every one that approached, as if he 
had the power to read alike her thoughts and her 
situation, and report both to her disadvantage. 

She was compelled to resign her reflections, 
and exert herself to recover those powers of 
mind, and, if possible, obtain that vivacity, for 
which she was so generally admired; but her 
efforts to this end was. paralysed by the fulsome 
adulation of a grand Turk, who belonged to the 

arty, and the teasing attentions of a beau of the 
ast century, who considered himself privileged 








to address her. As neither of them had either 
wit, or even the technicalities which belonged to 
the forms they assumed, effrontery and stupidity 
appeared to Alicia their only characteristics ; but 
p43 had not the power of even satirizing these 
tormentors, for the Hungarian queen, ber chape- 
rone, did not allow her the power of addressing 
her. Under the pretext of supporting her cha- 
racter, she threw her on the attentions of one or 
other so decidedly as to render her sense of im- 
propriety extremely painful. 

This increased to alarm, when she found the 
disciple of Lord Chesterfield vanished, and the 
officious Turk her sole attendant, at the very time 
when she lost Lady Forester, and the humble 
companion who accompanied her. As she insis- 
ted on following them immediately, she was com- 
pelled to accept the stranger’s arm and guidance, 
and hear with burning cheek and heaving bosom 
his self-gratulations on ber soft compliance, no 
longer uttered in the feigned voice he had previ- 
ool adopted. Tears of vexation and self-re- 
proach rose to her eye, which she cast round in 
vain for her conductress to this now hateful 
scene, when she was interrupted in her = by 
a mask, who appeared to personate a dumb slave, 
and, being arrayed in the ‘furkish costume, by 
his gestures invited her conductor to follow him. 

Glad of any interruption, Alicia expressed her 
willingness to do so; but the representative of an 
imperial despot determinately resisted her entrea- 
ties in this respect, and dismissed the slave, who 
lost not a moment in darting through the crowd, 
and with more courage than complaisance com- 
pelled Lady Forester to return with him. Alicia’s 
short but pointed reproof effectually silenced the 
sarcasms the friend was prepared to pour on our 
mortified heroine ; in consequence of which, that 
amiable personage determined to mortify her, by 
remaining at the place till the latest moment, 
being fully aware of Alicia’s desire to quit it. 

hatever might be her wishes, or those of the 
Turk, her friend, it was evident that their designs 
were in a great measure neutralized by the intru- 
sion of the dumb slave, who seemed determined 
never to leave them, and who stood a battery of 
observations directed at him, if not to him, with 
a sang froid that really communicated the idea 
that he was deaf as wellas dumb. At length, 
however, he made a sudden start, and ran off, to 
the evident pleasure of the party ; but Alicia had 
by this time so far recovered her self-possession, 
and was so certain, from the extreme thinness of 
the rooms, that she must be soon relieved, that 
she determined to sustain with calmness the re- 
mainder of that wearisome time she was called 
on to endure. 

At length their carriage drew up, and under the 
sickly daylight of a cold spring morning, Alicia 
drove home, exhausted and harassed, with feel- 
ings estranged from her companions, and peni- 
tent toward her beloved Emma. 

As she arrived at the door of her revered rela- 
tive, a post chaise and four drove from it: the 
circumstance struck her as extraordinary, and she 
eagerly inquired of the servant in waiting who 
was in the carriage that had driven thence. 
‘Captain Alderson, ma’am; he arrived last night 
after you were gone. Miss Alderson is up and 
in the breakfast parlor.” 
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Thither Alicia went in extreme agitation. Joy 
that her lover had arrived, sorrow that she had 
been absent, and anger that he could thus have 
left the house without seeing her, was strangely 
mingled in her bosom; but fear for the conse- 
quences of that conduct which had cost her al- 
ready so much vexation, was her predominant 
sensation. Seizing the hand of Emma, she ex- 
claimed—-* Tell me in a moment what is the mean- 
ing of all this? Charles (poor Charles, from 
whom we have been so long parted!) has been 
here and is gone!” ‘ Yes, he arrived unfortu- 
nately before you had left us half an hour. I 
was very sorry you lost the pleasure of receiving 
him, for he is looking so well, and is every way 
so entirely himself; so kind, and frank, and noble 
hearted.” “But why did he go? How could he 
le sag seeing me, knowing that I came to 

ndon to meet him?” ‘He had promised a 
sick boy, his midshipman, not to part from him 
till he had given him in charge to his own widow- 
ed mother at Tunbridge. He sent an express to 
this lady, and ordered a post chaise to be here at 
six, before he came hither. It stood at the door 
half an hour, in the hope of your arrival, when, 
finding the patient became feverish from anxiety, 
he set out—a little vexed at your delay—but los- 
ing his own troubles in his cares for the invalid. 
og: know how tender he is toward all who suf- 

er.” 

Alicia threw down her mask, hastily unclasped 
her necklace, and, throwing herself into the arms 
of her friend, burst into a passion of tears. At 
length she exclaimed—* And from such a man 
as this, so generous to others, so disinterested for 
himself, so confiding in me, I could fly to mingle 
in a crowd of strangers, to hear nonsense I de- 
spised, and witness folly I could not—” ‘Were 
you not amused then after all?” “No! not for 
a single half hour: beyond the first five minutes 
(in which the novelty of the scene struck me), I 
found it leonnpastaliy dull. I tried to any | I 
was in the carnival of Italy, of which one has 
read so much; but it would not do: there was 
no exhiliarating sun above me, no flashes of mer- 
riment or beams of wit around me, and I was 
teased to death with two stupid coxcombs, who 
——” “Were driven away by a third.” 

These words were not spoken by Emma. Alli- 
cia started, looked up, and with inexpressible 
emotion beheld Charles himself before her. The 
cause of his return was soon explained ; he had 
met the anxious mother whom he sought, placed 
her son in her care, and returned immediately. 
Alicia heard this account—and her head again 
sunk on the bosom of Emma, anxious to hide 
there the traces of her past tears, and the blushes 
which now lighted her pale cheeks. The lover 
complained of his reception, adding that she 
“ could give a better to a black slave.” “‘ Ha!” 
cried Alicia, “is my past folly already known 
to you?” The lover threw himself at her feet, 
in such an attitude as to show that he had him- 
self been her attendant under that disguise. 

Alicia’s countenance was half smiles, half tears, 
as she extended her arms to raise him. She felt 
assured that Charles had read the mortification of 
her heart, and approved her manners, though he 
might blame her appearance at the masquerade ; 
onl in this sweet conviction she almost forgave 





herself, though she ingeniously told the solici- 
tude of Emma to save her from committing an 
action, which in her present circumstances, might 
be deemed one of folly and unkindness. « 
sister’s kindness was worthy of herself, and ben- 
eficial to me,” returned the lover: “ for finding 
her ticket on the mantle piece, I was induced ta 
avail myself of it, unknown to any one but my 
own servant, and by taking the only dress I could 
procure, to effect relief to you from evident an- 
noyance. I cannot regret an incident which en- 
abled me to read a new page in the heart of her 
to whom I have been so long and profoundly at- 
tached ; but never again may I have the pain of 
fearing to find its innocent gaiety misconstrued, 
or its — sullied, by the unfeminine absurdi- 
ties of a public masquerade.” 





THE BARON’S VOW. 
BY MISS POWER. 


In one of the finest and most ancient castles on 
the banks of the Rhine, dwelt the Baron von 
Leyden. The chateau, together with a considera- 
ble portion of the surrounding country, had de- 
scended to him from a long line of ancestors, 
whose services with the sword had rendered their 
names celebrated in the annals of many ages; 
but the descent in the instance of the present ba- 
ron had not been direct from father to son. He 
was the younger of two brothers, by about ten 
years; and a during the life of heir father, 
Alberic, the senior, had, at the age of five-and- 
twenty, gone off to foreign wars, his brother, 
then just fifteen, had so urgently prayed to be 
allowed to accompany him, that at last the baron 
reluctantly yielded his consent, and the brothers 
departed together. 

“ due course of time, the good old Baron von 
Leyden finished his mortal career; and his son, 
Alberic, who was still in foreign lands, was de- 
clared heir to all his estates. News bad arrived 
at the castle, some months before this event, that 
the young Alberic had taken to himself a wife, 
of the dark-eyed maids of Italy ; but since then 
no intelligence had been received of either of the 
brothers, and it was not even known whither the 
fortunes of war had taken them. At length 
came accounts, stating that Alberic had fallen by 
an unknown hand, and that his young wife, on 
receiving the news of his death, had perished in 
giving birth to a child, who had e survived 
the mother a few hours. Rupert, the younger 
brother, who had now attained the age of four- 
and-twenty, was therefore the undisputed pos- 
sessor of the Castle von Leyden, and his return 
to his paternal domain was daily expected. But 
years passed by, and the Baron von Leyden 
came not to claim his property: “> ands 
seemed to have given him a distaste to his own ; 
and his tenants and retainers murmured at being 
thus neglected, and obliged to continue in listless 
idleness, while the lord who ought to have led 
them, protected them, and administered even- 
handed justice and rule over them, spent in far 
countries the substance their labor procured for 
him. 
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But he came at last, and great were the re- 
joicings that hailed his arrival. Twenty years 
ad passed since he had last crossed the thres- 
hold of his father’s hall, and none could have 
recognized in the dark, swarthy, military-looking 
man, the joyous, light-hearted, fair-haired strip- 
ling, whose merry laugh and bounding step had 
shed mirth through the gloomy castle, and brought 
smiles to the stern lip of many an ancient war- 
rior; for Rupert’s frank and generous temper, 
warm heart, and high spirit, made him the dar- 
ling of — inmate of the castle; while Albe- 
ric, whose disposition was haughty and some- 
what passionate and overbearing, was more fear- 
ed and less loved than his younger brother. 

But years had wrought even more than their 
accustomed changes in the Baron von Leyden; 
all the gaiety of former days had fled, and was 
replaced by a sort of hardy recklessness of man- 
ner, only varied by occasional fits of gloom : but 
his actions were most commendable; his chari- 
ties unbounded. Possessed of great wealth, 
much of which he had acquired abroad, he had 
the means as well as the power to do good ; and 
two days of every week was the great hall of 
the castle thrown open for the reception of the 
poor, the aged, the pilgrim and the traveler : here 
they rested, and were provided with a substan- 
tial meal; while the baron himself, declaring 
that he had taken an oath to that effect, always 
placed the first dish on the table, and invited his 
poor guests to sit down to his repast. 

W inter had set in; out of doors, cold reigned 
supreme: biting blasts—glittering icicles—snow, 
rendered crisp and dry by intense frost—congeal- 
ed rivers—‘ motionless cataracts,” proclaimed 
hoary winter’s sovereignty ; while within castle 
hall and peasant’s cot, the blazing hearth or tiled 
stove seemed to bid defiance tu his power. A 
large party of wanderers from many quarters 
were collected within the hall of the Castle von 
Leyden ; near the fire were seated some of those 
who had arrived the latest, and who had not yet 
entirely recovered from the effects of the intense 
cold: among these were two persons who had 
entered the castle together, and who were evi- 
dently fellow-travelers. The one was an old 
hoary-headed man, on whose wrinkled brow 
time and grief had traced many a furrow; the 
other, a young woman, who, though fatigue and 
sorrow had done much to efface the lines of beau- 
ty, still evidently possessed charms that in hap- 
pier circumstances might excite no common de- 
gree of admiration. In her arms was an infant, 
of some ten or twelve months’ old; and on this 
child, the eye of the young mother rested with 
an expression of anxious love and care that no 
weariness nor suffering could destroy ; and when 
comforted by the genial heat, and soothed by the 
soft voice of its youthful parent, it graduall 
sunk into a peaceful slumber, she smiled throu h 
her grief, and, addressing the old man, whom she 
called father, in Italian, directed his attention to 
the sleeping babe. 

Soon there was a stir in the hall, and many a 
hungry glance was directed to the door, as the 
Baron von Leyden, bearing a vast dish contain- 
ing a formidable piéce de resistance, entered, fol- 
lowed by three or four survitors similarly fladen. 
Placing his burden at the head of the table, the 





baron invited the hungry travelers to sit down to 
their repast, a request which it was by no means 
necessary to repeat; but as the old man led her 
he called daughter to the table, the baron, start- 
ing suddenly, and gazing for a moment with 
looks of astonishment and anxiety, hastily turned 
and left the hall. 

Meantime the guests did ample justice to the 
substantial fare placed before them; the health 
of the baron was drank with many a joyous re- 
petition, and cold, hunger, and fatigue, were for 
the moment forgotten by the greater number of 
the party. 

The repast was nearly concluded, when a mes- 
sage arrived, requesting the attendance of the old 
man and his daughter in the baron’s closet. They 
instantly proceeded to obey the summons, the 
page leading the way: arrived in the room, the 

aron hastily rose from his seat, and, addressing 
the old man, said that he wished to speak to him 
for a short time alone, and begged that his daugh- 
ter (he pronounced the word inquiringly) would 
leave them for a few moments: she was accord- 
ingly shown into an adjoining apartment, and they 
were left together. 

There was a pause for someinstants: at length 
the baron, advancing to where the old man stood, 
threw off his hat, and turning full to the light, 
addressed him in a voice of suppressed agitation, 
“Do you know me now, Pietro?” he said. 

“ Santa Maria!” exclaimed the venerable man, 
starting back in amazement, “ it is—it must be— 
Signor Rupert! At last haveI found you! Now 
no more will my Agatha be a houseless wander- 
er !—no more will pain and hunger and fatigue 
gnaw away her young life! Now I may die— 
die happy and contented, that she has founda 
home !” and old Pietro fell on his knees, and 
wept like a child. The baron gently raised him,. 
and desiring him to be seated, proceeded to ask 
him a train of questions, which led to an expla- 
nation. 

But ere he begins, we must also explain, in a 
few words, some of the preceding events. The 
wife of Pietro had been the favorite attendant of 
the Lady Teresa, the bride of Alberic von Ley- 
den: she had reared her from childhood, and 
when her lady married, had, with Pietro her hus- 
band, continued in the service of the young cou- 
ple, and had followed their fortunes to the last.. 

For a year all went on smoothly and happily. 
Alberic and his bride were devotedly attached to 
each other, and young Rupert seemed to love his 
brother’s wife as warmly and sincerely as he 
would have done his own sister; while she re- 
garded him in every respect as a brother. 

The three were in frequent habit of wandering 
about in the neighborhood of the place where 
they lived, either on foot or on horseback ; but 
latterly Teresa had been compelled to give up 
these excursions, as she expected shortly to be- 
come a mother; and the brothers used to go out, 
sometimes together, but most frequently one at a 
time, while the other staid to enliven the solitude 
of Teresa. 

On one occasion, however, they both went to 
attend a grand chasse that took place at the castle 
of a neighboring knight; they were to return at 
a certain hour, and Teresa, feeling unusually 
well, resolved to walk a short distance to meet 
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them. She set out alone, refusing the company 
of either of her attendants, and took her course 
toward the forest, through which she knew their 
road lay. 

An hour passed away without bringing home 
the party; a second glided by, and when the 
third was some way advanced, Pietro and his 
wife started forth in quest of the wanderers. 
Following the path their mistress had taken, they 
proceeded for some distance without finding any 
traces of her, till at length—Oh, horror !—they 
suddenly came upon what appeared to be the 
lifeless corse of their beloved lady! Marianna, 
her faithful attendant, threw herself on her knees 
by the body, raised the fair drooping head— 
chafed the cold hands, and at length succeeded in 
restoring life to the senseless form she supported : 
meanwhile Pietro had gone to procure a litter, 
and she was carried home and placed almost life- 
less on the bed. From that bed she never rose 
again: during the night she gave birth to a 
er, which she only survived a few hours ; 
but before she breathed her last, she confided to 
Marianna the following tale:—She had gone, 
she said, to meet her husband and his brother, 
and had just come in sight of them; but, before 
they saw or recognized her, a body of four or 
five men rushed from the wood, struck down her 
husband, and carried off his brother, in spite of 
all resistance: at this sight she had fallen sense- 
less, and remained until she was discovered. She 
charged Marianna that, if her child survived, she 
should adopt it as her own, and that, if ever any 
inquiries were made for it, she wished, if she 
loved her, that she should declare that it had died 
immediately after its birth, She would give no 
reason for this desire,- but she pressed it so ur- 
gently on her faithful attendant, that she could 
not refuse to comply with the last wishes of her 
dying mistress. Soon after the hapless young 
mother breathed her last, and she and her hus- 
band, whose body was found in the wood, with 
the mark of a grievous blow on the temple, were 
buried in the same grave; Pietro and Marianna 
(to whom she had given all the little personal 
property that had belonged to herself and her 
dead lord), took charge of her infant, whom they 
christened Agatha, and reared her up with their 
own boy, Antonio, who was some four or five 
years her senior. Years rolled by, and when the 
maiden had attained her seventeenth year, she 
married the playmate of her childhood, and thus 
doubly cemented the bond that united her to those 
who had been to her as her own kin. But alas! 
a fearful and ravaging sickness broke forth; 
hundreds fell sacrifices to the destroying disease, 
and Marianna and Antonio were among the vic- 
tims. Agatha, who was now a mother, in one 
night saw herself a widow, and her hapless babe 
an orphan. She and Pietro fled the scene of past 
happiness and present anguish—the scene where 
naught but death and poverty and disease reigned 
around; the 6ld man considered that, with his 
wife, had expired the vow made to preserve se- 
cresy as to the existence of Agatha, and he resolv- 
ed to take her to her father’s land, and to seek a 
home for her among some of that father’s kin. 
With this intention they set forth, and wandered 
on till accident led them to the Castle von Ley- 
den. 





Such was the substance of the tale Pietro rela- 
ted: the baron listened with profound attention 
to the close, and then, with visible effort, proceed- 
ed to give his explanation. 

“Listen, Pietro,” he said, impressively, « for 
I am now about to tell thee, that which no hu- 
man being but myself even suspects. The fatal 
day, when returning from the hunt with my bro- 
ther (Heaven grant rest to his soul !) a deer sprang 
from the thicket: we both fired; the deer fel]— 
the shot was an unusually long one—and each 
claimed the praise of having killed him. We 
were equally positive ; neither would yield; and 
a hot dispute arose. You remember my poor 
brother’s violent temper: in a moment of fury 
he struck me—I returned the blow; he staggered 
and fell. In an agony of terror and remorse I 
flung myself on my knees beside him. I raised 
him up—lI called on him, in terms of passionate 
grief and affection, to speak to me—to forgive 
me! all was vain, he was dead—and I was his 
murderer! I nowrecollect that at the moment he 
fell, I heard a scream, but in the agony of the in- 
stant the.circumstance was teed observed ;— 
alas! it must have been the scream of Teresa— 
she then had witnessed the death of her husband 
by the hand of one whom she had ever loved as 
her own brother! When I discovered that life 
had indeed departed, I fled from the spot like one 
distraught ; but I did not leave the neighborhood 
entirely till I could hear the fate of Teresa. 
With much difficulty I learned the birth of her 
child, and the death of both it and the mother. 
I was then trebly a murderer! life had lost all 
that could render it endurable; and I rushed into 
every danger, with the frantic hope that I should 
never come forth from it alive; but I escaped all 
—the storm—the fight—in each peril I seemed to 
bear a charmed life, and passed through all un- 
seathed. Then I thought that kind Providence 
had preserved me for a better end—I resolved to 
return to the vast possessions now become mine, 
and there to spend the rest of my life in acts of 
charity, as some atonement for my past guilt. 
Among other penances, I imposed upon myself 
that of ever placing before my humble uests, 
the first dish at each repast, and never allowing 
any excuse to interfere with this duty; and to 
this, worthy Pietro, do I owe the recognition of 
thee, and of my brother’s child, whose singular 
likeness to her mother first led me to believe that 
the grave had not swallowed up all that were of 
my own blood ;—now shall she be to measa 
daughter, and in the light of her love shall my 
last days be bright.” 

Thus spoke the baron ; and the tears that spark- 
led on the sleeve of his dark doublet, told what 
varied emotions had been excited in his breast 
during the recital. 

It were little needed to give the sequel of the 
tale: the gentle Agatha, who never knew her 
uncle’s involuntary crime, loved and tended him 
as a daughter; and in her fond attentions, and in 
the caresses of her child, he once more found 
the peace so long denied him. 

Old Pietro became also an inmate of the Castle 
von Leyden, and passed his last days near his 
daughter-in-law and grandchild. Now was ex- 

lained to him the reason why the Lady Teresa 
had so urgently insisted upon the existence of 
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her child being denied; she had seen her hus- 
band fall by the hand of his brother, but, know- 
ing that the blow had been provoked, and the 
consequence unintentional, she did not wish to 
bring the offender to “sapaies e still though 
willing to screen him, she could not bear the idea 
that, some day, her child should fall into the 
hands of him by whom its father nfet his death, 
and be dependent upon him for protection. 


THE ENCHANTED SPRING 


Is the title of the beautiful plate which we have 
had engraved for this week’s number of the 
Rover. And as you have looked well at the 
plate, we may as well tell you a little legend 
about it; and here itis: 

In a quiet English valley, where there is no 
clang of trade, and where silvery-pale wood-sor- 
rel Sots the mossy forest-root, and where the 
shyest birds build and nestle fearlessly, a shallow 
rivulet bubbles from a beneath a hill, over whose 
transparent waters an areh of gray stone-work, 
plumed with.tufts of golden gorse, keeps away 
the heat of noontide. Its wrinkled centre-stone 
has seen many a century pass away; yet upon 
it there remains a sign which the wintry rains 
have left uneffaced—a semblance of a star-like 
flower, graven, as if by magic, over whose an- 
tique mysteries the blue-bells of Spring bend 
their azure eyes. Peasant bands have bound 
around the fountain and the stone a wreath of 
legend as swect and fresh as the wild-flowers at 
their feet. The village children still tell a story 
of that simpler day when fairies bore a livin 
name—ere the lilly-diadem, the golden horn wal 
charmed ring, the moonlight dance and the revel, 
vanished from the woods; how, through that 
sylvan dell, there sometimes floats elfin voices— 
now in laughter—now in a ie clear as foun- 
tain-music, and only heard y children. Like 
graver votaries, they have a hallowed day and 
hour, when they think the fay that is their guar- 
dian—a dark-haired lady, who dwelleth unseen 
all the year—and, with the waving of her beau- 
tiful tresses, blesses the springing water. 

The eighth morning in April wakes the rustic 

irls, who reside round about the dell, early from 
heir slumbers; for upon that fated day, she who 
doth bring, barefoot through the dew, her pitcher 
earliest to the spring, and sprinkles glistening 
dew-drops upon the centre-stone, if she see, hov- 
ering in the pearly light, the gentle spirit, or 
hears her sweet cadenced accents, she shall be 
lucky all the year! We have heard them, a 
red-lip ed, merry-hearted band, come and go, on 
the hiil-side, and through the brake, each with a 
pitcher in her hand, hurrying breathless where 
the tall mountain ashes, moist with the last night's 
rain, unbind to the loving breeze their light leaves. 
and bow their courteous sprays, to win kisses 
from bright lips. 

It was a child’s lips that told us the story of 
that haunted spot. She stood by us ere the sun 
was up—ere the mist had left the rill—when the 
birds, one by one, had just begun to warble soft- 
ly, telling with a quick and eager breath how the 





fairy’s heart was won long years ago by Eva 
Marston; and how, ever since, she has loved 
every chiid of mortal race: how she guards them 
in the dreariness of bleak moorland, or tangled 
wood, and how she watches them as they sit 
among warm heaps of summer a or strews 
over their nightly pillows white blossoms and 
fragrant dew; and while she spake (in that sweet 
tone whose limpid gush is childhood’s) of little 
Eva’s innocence, the changeful eloquence of her 
gray eyes, her locks of golden brown, her small 
are feet and homespun frock, imaged so well 
her heroine’s form, that she seemed all the while 
but telling of herself. 


PAPO 


A TALE OF THE PLAGUE IN 
EDINBURGH. 


In several parts of Scotland such things are to 
be found as tales of the plague. Amid so much 
awful human suffering as the events of a pesti- 
lence necessarily involved, it is of course to be 
supposed, that occasionally circumstances would 
occur of a peculiarly disastrous and affecting de- 
scription—that many loving hearts would be torn 
asunder, or laid side by side in the oer pe | 
orphans left desolate, and patriarchs bereft of all 
their descendants—and that cases of so painful a 
sort as called forth greater compassion at that 
time, would be remembered after much of the or- 
dinary details was og forgotten. The cele- 
brated story of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 
published in a recent number of the Rover, is a 
case in point. So romantic, so mournful of tale, 
appealing, as it does, to every bosom, could not 
fail to be commemorated, even though it had been 
destitute of the great charm of locality. In the 
course of our researches, we have likewise pick- 
ed up a few extraordinary circumstances connect- 
ed with the last visit paid by the plague to Edin- 
burgh, which, improbable as they may perhaps 
appear, we believe to be, to a certain extent, al- 
lied to truth, and shall now submit them to our 
readers. 

When Edinburgh was afflicted, for the last 
time, with the pestilence, such was its effect upon 
the energies of the citizens, and so long was its 
continuance, that the grass grew on the principal 
street, and even at the Cross, though that Scottish 
Rialto was then perhaps the most crowded tho- 
roughfare in Britain. Silence, more than that of 
the stillest midnight, pervaded the streets during 
the day. The sunlight fell upon the quiet houses 
as it falls on a line of sombre and neglected 
tombstones in some sequestered churchyard— 
gilding, but not altering their desolate features. 
The area of the High Street, on being entered b 
a stranger, might have been contemplated wit 
feelings similar to those with which Christian, in 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, viewed the awful court- 
yard of Giant Despair; for in that well-imagined 
scene, the very ground bore the marks of wild- 
ness and desolation ; every window around, like 
the loop-holes of the dungeons in Doubting- 
Castle, seemed to teli its tale of misery within, 
and the whole seemed to lie prostrate and power- 
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less under the dominion of an unseen demon, 
which fancy might have conceived as stalking 
around in a bodily form, leisurely dooming its 
subjects to successive execution. 

W hen the pestilence was at its greatest height, 
a strange perplexity began, and not without rea- 
son, to take possession of the few physicians 
and nurses who attended the sick. It was custo- 
mary for the distempered to die, or, as the rare 
case happened, to recover on a particular day 
after having first exhibited symptoms of illness. 
This was an understood rule of the plague, which 
had never been known to fail. All at once, it 
— to appear, that a good many people, espe- 
cia ly those who were left alone in their houses 
by the death or desertion of their friends, died 
before the arrival of the critical day. In some 
of these cases, not only was the rule of the dis- 
ease broken, but what vexed the physicians more, 
the powers of medicine seemed to have been set 
at defiance; for several patients of distinction, 
who had been able to purchase good attendance, 
and were therefore considered as in less than or- 
dinary danger, were found to have expired after 
taking salutary drugs, and being left with good 
hopes by their physicians. It almost seemed as 
if some new disease were beginning to ingraft 
itself upon the pestilence—a new feature rising 
upon its horrid aspect. Subtle and fatal as it 
formerly was, it was now inconceivably more so. 
It could formerly be calculated upon; but it was 
now quite arbitrary and precarious. Medicine 
had lost its power over it. God, who created it 
in its first monstrous form, appeared to have en- 
dowed it with an additional sting, against which 
feeble mortality could present no competent 
shield. Physicians beheld its new ravages with 
surprise and despair ; and a deeper shade of hor- 
ror was spread in consequence over the y;ublic 
mind. 

As an air of more than natural mystery seemed 
to accompany this truly calamitous turn of affairs, 
it was, of course, to be expected, in that super- 
stitious age, that many would attribute it to a 
more than natural cause. By the ministers it was 
taken for an additional manifestation of God's 
wrath, and as such held forth in not a few pul- 
pits, accompanied with all the due exhortations 
to a better life, which it was not unlikely would 
be attended with good effect among the thin con- 
gregations of haggard and terrified scarecrows, 
who persisted in meeting regularly at places of 
worship. The learned puzzled themselves with 
conjectures as to its sochable causes and cures; 
while the common people gave way to the most 
wild and fanciful surmises, almost all of which 
were as far from the truth. The only popular 
observation worthy of any attention, was, that 
the greater part of those who suffered from this 
new disease died during the night, and all of them 
while unattended. 

Not many days after the alarm first arose, a 
poor woman arrested a physician in the street, 
and desired to confer with him a brief space. He 
at first shook her off, saying he was at present 
completely engaged, and could take no new pa- 
tients. But when she informed him that she did 
not desire his attendance, and only wished to com- 
municate something which might help to clear up 
the mystery of the late premature deaths, he 





stopped and leant a patient ear. She told him 
that, on the previous night, having occasion to 
leave her house, in order to visit a sick neighbor 
who lay upon a lonely death-bed, in the second 
flat below her own garret, she took a lamp in her 
hand, that she might the better find her way 
down. As she descended the stair, which she 
described as a turnpike, or spiral one, she hearda 
low and inexpressibly doleful moan, as if pro- 
ceeding from the house of her neighbor—such a 
moan, she said, as she had never heard proceed 
from any of the numerous death-beds it had been 
her lot to attend. She hastened faster down the 
stair than her limbs were well able to carry her, 
under the idea that her friend was undergoin 
some severe suffering, which she might be able 
to alleviate. Before, however, she had reached 
the first landing-place, a noise, as of foot-steps, 
arose from the house of pain, and caused her to 
apprehend that all was not right in a house 
which she knew no one ever visited in that time 
of desolation, but herself. She quickened her 
ace still more than before, and soon reached the 
anding-place at her neighbor’s door. Something, 
as she expressed it, seeming to swoof down the 
stairs, like the noise of a full garment brushing 
the walls of a narrow passage, she drew in the 
lamp, and, looking down beyond it, saw what 
she conceived to be the dark drapery of the back 
of a tall human figure loosely clad, moving, or 
rather gliding, out of sight, and in a moment gone. 
So uncertain was she at first of the reality of 
what she saw, that she believed it to be the sha- 
dow of the central pile of the stair gliding down- 
wards as she brought round the light; but the 
state of matters in the inside of the house soon 
convinced her, to her horror, that it must have 
been something more dreadful and real—the un- 
fortunate woman being dead; though as yet it 
was three days till the time when, according to 
the old rules of the disease, she might have lived 
or died. The physician heard this story with as- 
tonishment; but as it only informed his mind, 
which was not free from superstition, that the 
whole matter was becoming more and more mys- 
terious, he drew no conclusions from it, but sim- 

ly observing, with a professional shake of the 
ead, that all was not right in the town, went 
upon his way. 

The old woman, who, of course, could not be 
expected to let so good a subject of gossip and 
wonderment lie idle in her mind, like the guinea 
kept by the Vicar of Wakefield’s daughters, 
forthwith proceed to dissipate it abroad among | 
her neighbors, who soon (to follow out the idea 
of the coin) reduced it into still larger and coarser 
pieces, and paid it away, in that exaggerated form, 
to a wider circle of neighbors, by whom it was 
speedily dispersed in various shapes over the 
whole town. The popular mind, like the ear of 
a sick man, being hes peculiarly sensitive, re- 
ceived the intelligence with a degree of alarm, 
such as the news of a Jost battle has not always 
occasioned ye a people: and as the atmos- 
phere is best calculated for the conveyance of 
sound during the time of frost, so did the air of 
the plague seem peculiarly well fitted for the pro- 
pagation of this fearful report. The whole of 
the people were impressed, on hearing the story, 
with a feeling of undefined awe, mixed with hors 
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ror. The back of a tall figure, in dark long|his superior dress and bearing—engaged himself 
clothes, seen but for a moment! ‘There was a|to attend the provost’s daughter, who had now 
picturesque indistinctness in the description, |nearly reached the crisis of the distemper, and 
which left room for the imagination; taken in| hitherto had not been expected to survive. 

junction, too, with the moan heard at first by the| The house of Sir John Smith, the provost of 
old woman on the stair, and the demise of the | Edinburgh, in the year 1645, was situated in Cap- 
sick woman at the very time, it was truly start- | and-Feather Close, an alley occupying the site of 
ling. To add to the panic, a report arose next|the present North Bridge. The bottom of this 
day, that the figure had been seen on the preced- alley being closed, there was no thoroughfare or 
ing evening, by different persons, flitting about | egress toward the North Loch; but the provost’s 
various stairs and alleys, always in the shade, | house possessed this convenience, being the ten- 
and disappearing immediately after being first | ement which closed the lower extremity, and hav- 
perceived. An idea began to prevail that it was | ing a back-door that opened upon an alley to the 
the image of Death—Death, who had thus come eastward, named Halkerston’s Wynd. This 
in his impersonated form, to a city which seemed | house was, at the time we speak of, crammed full 
to have been placed so peculiarly under his do-| of valuable goods, plate, &c., which had been 
minion, in order to execute his office with the | deposited in the provost’s hands by many of his 
greater promptitude. It was thought—if so fan- | afflicted fellow-citizens, under the impression 
tastic a dream may be assigned to the thinking that, if they survived, he was honest enough to 




















faculty—that the grand destroyer, who, in ordi- | 
nary times, is invisible, — pumee have the, 

ower of rendering himself palpable to the sight | 
in cases where he approached his victims, under 
circumstances of peculiar horror; and this wild 
imagination was the more fearful, inasmuch as it 
was supposed that, with the increase of the mor- 
tality, he would become more and more distinctly 
visible, till, perhaps, after having dispatched all, 
he would burst forth in open triumph, and roam 
at large throughout a city of desolation. 

It happened, on the second day after the rise of 
this popular fancy, that an armed ship, of a very 
singular construction, and manned by a crew of 
strangely foreign-looking men, entered Leith har- 
ber. It was a Barbary rover; but the crew 
showed no intention of hostility to the town of 
Leith, though at the present pass it would have 
fallen an easy prey to their arms, being quite as 
much afflicted with the pestilence as its metropo- 
litan neighbor. A detachment of the crew, com- 
prising one who appeared to be their commander, 
immediately landed, and proceeded to Edinburgh, 
which they did not scruple to enter. They in- 
quired for the provost, and, on being conducted 
to the presence of that dignitary, their chief dis- 
closed their purpose of thus visiting Edinburgh, 
which was the useful one of supplying it, in its 

resent distress, with a cargo of drugs, approved 
in the East for their efficacy against the plague, 
and afew men who could undertake to adminis- 
ter them pooper tothe sick. The provost heard 
this intelligence with overflowing eyes ; for, be- 
sides the anxiety he felt about the welfare of the 
city, he was especially interested in the health of 
his daughter, and only child, who happened to 
he involved in the common calamity. The terms 











proposed by the Africans were somewhat exorbi- 
tant. They demanded to have half of the wealth 
of those whom they restored to health. But the 
provost told them that he believed many of the 
most wealthy citizens would be glad to emplay 
them on these terms; and, for his own part, he 
was willing to sacrifice any thing he had, short 
of his salvation, for the behalf of his daughter. 
Assured of at least the safety of their persons 
and goods, the strangers drew from their ship a 
large quantity of medicines, and began that very 
evening to attend, as physicians, those who chose 
to call them in. The captain—a man in the 
prime of life, and remarkable among the rést for 





restore them unimpaired, and, if otherwise, he 
was worthy to inheritthem. His daughter, who 
had been seized before it was found possible to 
remove her from the town, lay in a little room at 
the back of the house, which, besides one door 
ens from the large staircase in the front, had 
also a more private entry communicating with the 
narrower and obsolete turnpike behind. At that 
time, little precaution was taken any where in 
Scotland about the locking of doors. To have 
the door simply closed, so that the fairies could 
not enter, was in general considered sufficient, as 
it is at the present day in many remote parts. In 
Edinburgh, during the time of the plague, the 
greatest indifference to security of this sort pre- 
vailed. In general, the doois were left unlocked 
from within, in order to admit the cleansers, or 
any charitable neighbor who might come to min- 
ister to the bed-rid sick. This was not exactly 
the case in Sir John Smith’s house ; for the main 
door was scrupulously locked, with a view to 
the safety of the goods committed to his charge. 
Nevertheless, from neglect, or from want of ap- 
“Maas hg the posterior entrance was afterward 
ound to have been not so well secured. 

The Barbary physician had administered a po- 
tion to his patient soon after his admission into 
the house. He knew that symptoms either fa- 
vorable or unfavorable would speedily appear,. 
and he therefore resolved to remain in the room 
in order to watch the result. About midnght, as 
he sat in a remote corner of the room, looking 
toward the bed upon which his charge was ex- 
tended, while a small lamp burned upon a low 
table between, he was suddenly surprised to ob- 
serve something like a dark cloud, unaccompa- 
nied by any noise, interpose itself slowly and 
gradually between his eyes and the bed. e at 
first thought that he was deceived—that he was 
beginning to fall asleep—or that the strange ap- 
pearance was occasioned by some peculiarity of 
the light, which, being placed almost directly be- 
tween him and the bed, caused him to see the 
latter object very indistinctly. He was soon un- 
deceived by hearing a noise—the slightest possi- 
ble—and perceiving something like motion in the 
ill-defined lineaments of the apparition. Gra- 
cious heaven! thought he, can this be the angel of 
death hovering over his victim, preparing to 
strike the mortal blow, and ready to receive the 
departing soul into the inconceivable recesses of 
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its awful form? It almost gre as if the completely restored to health, was married to the 
cloud stooped over the bed for the performance of foreigner who had saved her life. This seems to 
this task. Presently, the patient uttered a half- have been the result of an affection which they 
suppressed sigh, and then altogether ceased the had conceived for each other during the period of 
regular respirations, which had hitherto been mo- , herconvalescence. The African, becoming joint- 
notonous and audible throughout the room. The ‘heir with his wife of the provost’s vast property, 
awe-struck attendant could contain himself no | abandoned his former piratical life ; became, it is 
longer, but permitted a sort of cry to escape him, | said, a douce presbyterian, and settled down for 
and started to hisfeet. The cloud instantly, asit | the remainder of his days in Edinburgh. The 
were, rose from its inclined posture over the bed, | match turned out exceedingly well; and it is 
turned hastily round, and, in a moment contract- | even said, that the foreigner became so assimila- 
ing into a human shape, glided softly, but hastily, ted with the people of Edinburgh, to whom he 
from the apartment. Ha! thought the African, had proved so memorable a benefactor, that he 
I have known such personages as this in Aleppo. | held at one time an office of considerable civic 
These angels of death are sometimes found to be | dignity and importance. Certain it is, that he 





mortals themselves,—I shall pursue and try. He, 
therefore, quickly followed the phantom through | 
the private door by which it had escaped, not for- | 
getting to seize his semicircular sword in passin 

the table where it lay. The stair was dark and | 
steep, but he kept his feet till he reached the | 
bottom. Casting then, a hasty glance around him, | 
he perceived a shadow vanish from the moon-lit | 
ground, at an angle of the house, and instantly 
started forward in the pursuit. He soon found 
himself in the open wynd above-mentioned, along 
which he supposed the mysterious object to have 
gone. All here was dark; but being certain of 
the course adopted by the pursued party, he did 
not hesitate a moment in plunging headlong down 
its steep profundity. He was confirmed in his 
purpose by immediately afterward observing at 
some distance in advance, a small jet of moon- 
light, proceeding from a side alley, obscured fora 
second by what he conceived to be the transit of 
a large dark object. This he soon also reached, 
and finding that his own person caused a similar 
obscurity, he was confirmed in his conjecture that 
the apparition bore a substantial form. Still for- 
ward and downward he boldly rushed, till reach- 
ing an open area at the bottom, part of which 
was lighted by the moon, he plainly saw, at the 
distance of about thirty yards before him, the 
figure as of a tall man loosely enveloped in a 
prodigious cloak, gliding along the ground, and 
apparently making for a small bridge, which at 
this particular place crossed the drain of the North 
Loch, and served as a communication with the 
village called Mutries-Hill. He made directly for 
the fugitive, thinking to overtake him almost be- 
fore he could reach the bridge. But what was 
his surprise, when, in a moment, the flying ob- 
ject vanished from his sight, as if it had sunk 
into the ground, and left him alone and object- 
less in his headlong pursuit It was possible 
that it had fallen into some concealed well or pit, 
but this he was never able to discover. Bewil- 





dered and confused, he at length returned to the 
provost’s house, and re-entered the apartment of 
the sick maiden. To his delight and astonish- 
ment he found her already in a visible state of 
convalescence, with a gradually deepening glow 
of health diffusing itself over her cheek. he- 
ther his courage and fidelity had been the means 
of scaring away the evil demon, it is impossible 
to say; but certain it is, that the ravages of the 
= began soon afterwards to decline in Edin- 
urgh, and at length died away altogether. 
The conclusion of this singular traditionary 





story bears, that the provost’s daughter, being 


built for his residence a magnificent /and near the 


head of the Canongate, upon the front of which 
he caused to be erected a statue of the emperor of 
Barbary, in testimony of the respect he still che- 
rished for his native country; and this memorial 
yet remains in its ee niche, as a subsidiary 
proof of the verity of the above relation. 





THE FURLOUGH—AN IRISH ANECDOTE. 
“ Time was called.”—Box1ana. 


In the autumn of 1825, some private affairs call- 
ed me into the sister kingdom; and as I did not 
travel, like Polyphernus, with my eye out, I ga- 
thered a few samples of Irish character, among 
which was the following incident. 

I was standing one morning at the window of 
‘** mine inn,” when my attention was attracted by 
a scene that took place beneath. The Belfast 
coach was standing at the door, and on the roof, 
in front, sat a solitary passenger, a fine young 
fellow in the uniform of the Connaught Rangers. 
Below, by the front wheel, stood an old woman, 
seemingly his mother, a young man, and a youn- 
ger woman, sister or sweetheart ; and they were 
all earnestly entreating the young soldier to de- 
scend from his seat on the coach. 

«Come down wid ye, Thady,"—the speaker 
was anold woman. ‘Come down now to your 
ould mother. Sure it’s flog ye they will, and 
strip the flesh off the bones I giv ye. Come 
down, Thady, darlin!” 

“It’s honor, mother,” was the short reply of 
the soldier; and with clenched hands and set 
teeth he took a stiffer posture on the coach. 

«“ Thady, come down—come down, ye fool of 
the world—come along down wid ye?’ The 
tone of the present —— was more impatient 
and peremptory than the last; and the answer 
was more promptly and sternly pronounced : “It’s 
honor, brother!” and the body of the speaker 
rose rigidly erect than ever on the roof. 

“0 Thady, come down! sure it’s me, your 


own Kathleen, that bids ye, Come down, or 
ye’ll break the heart of me, Thady, jewel ; come 
down then!” The poor girl wrung her hands as 
she said it, and cast a look upward, that had a 
visible effect on the muscles of the soldier’s 
countenance. There was more tenderness in his 
tone, but it conveyed the same resolution as be- 


fore. 
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“It’s honor, honor bright, Kathleen !” and, as 
if to defend himself from another glance, he 
fixed his look steadfastly in front, while the re- 
newed entreaties burst from all three in chorus, 
with the same answer. 

“* Come down, Thady, honey !—Thady, ye fool, 
come down !—O Thady, come down to me !” 

“It’s honor, mother !—It’s honor, brother!— 
Honor bright, my own Kathleen !” 

Although the poor fellow was a private, this 
appeal was so public, that I did not hesitate to go 
down and inquire into the particulars of the dis- 
tress. It appeared that he had been home, on 
Furlough, to visit his family,—and having ex- 
ceeded as he thought the term of his leave, he 
was going to rejoin his regiment, and to undergo 
the = ty of his neglect. I asked him when 
the Furlough expired. 

“ The first of March, your honor—bad luck to 
it of all the black days in the world,—and here 
it is, come sudden on me like a shot!” 

“ The first of March !—why, my good fellow, 
you have a day to spare then,—the first of March 
will not be here till to-morrow. It is Leap Year 
and February has twenty-nine days.” 

The soldier was thunderstruck.—* Twenty- 
nine days is it?—You're sartin of that same !— 
Oh, Mother, Mother !—the Divil fly away wid 
yere ould Almanack—a base cratur of a book, 
to be deceaven one, afther living so long in the 
family of us!” 

His first impulse was to cut a caper on the roof 
of the coach, and throw up his cap, with a loud 
Hurrah !—His second, was to throw himself into 
the arms of Kathleen, and the third, was to wring 
my hand off in acknowledgment.— 

“It’s a happy manI am, your Honor, for my 
word’s saved, and all by your Honor’s manes.— 
Long life to your Honor for the same !—May ye 
live a long hundred—and lape-years every one 
of them!” 
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Curist Heattne THE Sick.—We believe (and are disap- 
pointed) that this celebrated painting will not be exhibited in 
this city until next spring. We understand that it is to be ex- 
hibited in Baltimore in a few days, and congratulate our 
friends in that city in the prospect they have of beholding this 
sublime and beautiful work of art. 

Ik? We wish our agents, on getting subscribers in the 
country who pay them a year’s subscription in advance, tore- 
mit the names and money as soon as possible, as a month’s 
delay has caused one or two of them to be called hard names 
and has likewise subjected us to a small item of postage. 
Subscribers have reason to complain when a month or six 
weeks pass away, and they get no return for their money. 
Will our western agent be punctual in this respect ? 

I Persons in the city who wish the ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE left at their residences, will please hand in their 
names at our office as soon as possible, that the carriers may 
form their routes. 


CoMPLETE VoLUMEs oF THE RoveR.—The Rover, Vol. V. 
complete, can be had at the office, if applied for soon. Price 
$1. The volume contains upwards of 400 pages of reading 
matter, besides fifty-two steel plate and wood engravings. 








To SuBscriBERs.—A red cross, marked on the margin of the 
last page will be a notification to such of our subscribers 
whose term of subscription expires with the close of this 
volume. 

—S_ ie 
THIS NUMBER 

Concludes the present and last issue of the Rover, and next 
week we shall publish the first number of the New York Il- 
lustrated Magazine. We have before stated our reasons for 
changing the name, so that a repetition of them now would 
be useless, To our mail subscribers it will be continued the 
same as the Rover, and we know they will not complain of 
the change, when they see it is for the better. In calling it 
an Illustrated Magazine, we do not mean to say that it shall 
be a “ picture book ;” but it will contain a new steel plate to 
each number, and at least one (and often more than one) 
large and beautiful illustration on wood, got up expressly for 
the work. We intend that its contents shall speak loudly for 
patronage, and have secured the assistance of several able 
and distinguished contributors, An increase of patronage 
will not cause us to be remiss in our duties, but will spur us 
on to stronger, and, if possible, more active enterprize. 


PROSPECTUS. 
OF THE 


NEW YORE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


It is the intention of the subscribers to make the work an 
elegant companion for the parlor and boudoir of the most re- 
fined and polite readers. 

As a Lapy’s Macazine, its moral tone will be unexception- 
able, while it will be the aim of the publishers to make its 
pages entertaining and instructive. It will embody Tales, 
Poetry, Romance, Historical and Traditional Sketches of all 
Countries, Local Sketches, &c., and, at times, be humorous 
without being offensive—satirical without being personal. 

As a GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE, it will be found the welcome 
companion of a leisure hour—drawing the mind from the anx- 
iety of business to the study of humanity—lifting thought and 
the heart from the smileless Valley of Care. 

Great pains will be taken with the Illustrations, which will 
be prepared expressly for this work—no second-hand plate 
being given in any instance. The steel engravings will come 
from the establishment, and be under the superintendance of 
A. L. Dick; and the illustrations on wood, which will be very 
elegant, will be executed in a superior manner by J. W. 
Morsg, both gentlemen ranking high in their respective de- 
partments of Art. 

We shal! publish it weekly, as at present, and each num- 
ber will contain besides, other elegant illustrations woven 
into the letter press, 

A Beautirut New ENGRAVING on STEEL, 
got up expressly for the work, accompanied by descriptive 
text. 

The first number of the Illustrated Magazine will be issued 
on the 20th September, instant, and will be sent to agents on 
the usual terms. Single copies 6 cerits. 

I> The plate edition, without stitching, can go in the mail 
at newspaper postage. This is a great advantage over the 
monthlies. Our terms of subscription will be as follows: 

With steel plate and cover, $2.00 a year, in advance; 

Without the plate and cover—simply the sheet containing 
the reading matter and wood illustrations—$1.00 a year, in 
advance, 

Commission to agents, procuring yearly subscribers who 
pay in advance, 20 per cent., or the sixth copy gratis. 

PRIncIPAL AGENTS IN NEw York.—Burgess, Stringer & 
Co., corner of Broadway and Ann street; Tuttle & Dexter, 
30 Ann street; W. Taylor, 2 Astor House; and Graham, Tri- 
bune Buildings, 158 Nassau street. 

ROBINSON & CO., 
123 FULTON-sST., NEW YORK. 

I We will exchange with country papers that copy the 
above, and refer to it editorially. ‘ 
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